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HABITS AND SKILLS 

By Maude B. Muse, R.N. 
Teachers College, New York City 

HUMAN character is manifest by slow compared to the unerring swift- 

a system of habits — habits of ness of habit. "Habits are safer than 

mind and habits of behavior; some rules — -you don't have to keep them, 

good, some bad, but fortunately all they keep you." Therefore, the nurse's 



modifiable. The object 
of all training, appren- 
ticeship, culture, or any 
other form of education is 
the establishment of 
habits of maximum use- 
fulness to the individual 
and to society. 

Each individual begins 
life with a certain modest 
capital, a loan from 
Mother Nature. It is a 
fund of innate tendencies 
common to the species 
with certain variations 
peculiar to the individual. 



r T , HE object of all train- 
■^ ing, all apprentice- 
ship, culture, or any other 
form of education is the 
establishment of habits of 
maximum usefulness to 
the individual and to so- 
ciety. 

Increased ability to 
comprehend and predict, 
to produce and alter the 
"response" of her pa- 
tients (as well as her own 
reactions), should be the 
ambition of the pupil 
nurse from the first 
weeks of her probation. 



training, which must in- 
sure motor skill and pre- 
cision as well as impart 
much new information 
upon a variety of sub- 
jects, becomes largely a 
process of habit forma- 
tion. 



It becomes a permanent 
possession only when invested in habits. 
It may be squandered to form bad 
habits or, if misused, will disappear 
like "fairy gold." 

Each habit is the incarnation of 
numerous reactions — motor, glandular, 
and mental. The quickest thoughts are 



Habit An Acquired 

Reflex 
All tissues of the body 
are susceptible to change 
through habit, as evi- 
denced by facial expres- 
sion which soon becomes 
permanent, or by the 
ability to train the hair to lie in a cer- 
tain fashion, but the tissue responding 
most readily to habitual activities is 
nervous tissue, and habits appear to 
crystalize because of actual physical 
paths of least resistance in the nervous 
system. 
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Personality — A Habit 
Habits of behavior should not be per- 
mitted to absorb the entire attention. 
If any one quality may be said to count 
most in a nurse, it is the sum total of 
all her habits known as "personality." 
The composite distillate of months and 
years of habitual responses which we call 
personality is a sort of human essence, 
flavor, or aroma, which defies descrip- 
tion. A pleasing personality is a valu- 
able asset in any profession, but it is ab- 
solutely essential to success as a nurse, 
and personality is the end product of all 
habits — the "habit of our molecules." 

There are few superintendents and 
instructors of nurses who do not recall 
the feeling of helpless regret with which, 
from time to time, a nurse was 
graduated whose untoward personality 
threatened to ruin her whole career. 
More scientific attempts should be 
made to prevent this catastrophe. Once 
brought to the realization of her handi- 
cap, adequate instruction in psychology 
should serve to eradicate many objec- 
tionable character traits during the 
three years of her training. 

Two Other Types of Habits 
Probationers and Junior nurses may 
with profit give attention to two other 
quite different types of habits; e. g., 

1. Good study habits, through which 
much valuable time is redeemed; 

2. Habits which render the performing 
of all routine nursing procedures of 
a purely mechanical type largely 
automatic, thus leaving the nurse's 
mind free to occupy itself with the 
more vital phases of nursing. 

Of the advantage of the former there 
can be no question; but perhaps it 
would be well to indicate in the 



beginning, the limitations of the latter. 
The danger of automatic reaction in 
such a profession as nursing is not to be 
ignored. It is possible to graduate 
from the training school a mere human 
machine, an automaton! No degree 
of efficiency nor amount of time saved 
can warrant making the actual service 
of the sick, automatic, but strict me- 
chanical tasks like bed making, dusting, 
etc., may, and should be, first "stan- 
dardized" so as to eliminate all un- 
necessary movements, and then repeat- 
edly performed until the highest degree 
of speed and skill results. 

Responsibility of the Faculty 
To solve the problems and acquire 
skill in a new profession, a new set of 
habits is essential and efficiency de- 
mands that they be largely thought out 
beforehand. Some of them should be 
worked out by the training school fac- 
ulty and when the exact methods which 
shall become "routine" for that particu- 
lar hospital, shall have been decided upon, 
each practical procedure should be stand- 
ardized so as to require the least possi- 
ble expenditure of time and energy. 

One method of accomplishing this is 
to have moving pictures taken of the 
procedure with an ultra-rapid camera 
and eliminate obviously unnecessary 
movements. When this is done there 
will be less fumbling, smoothing and 
patting, which waste much time and 
are so annoying to the sick. 

Good Counsel Insufficient 
However, it is not sufficient in nurs- 
ing education to point out the import- 
ance of definite and scientifically 
directed formation of selected habits. 
To stop here would be almost as profit- 
less as to announce quietly to an 
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untrained dog that he should stand up 
and "beg" for a coveted morsel. 

How then shall the habit of habit 
formation be presented to the pupil 
nurse so as to function in her daily life? 

Stimulus and Response 

The behavioristic viewpoint should be 
of value to the student nurse because it 
seeks to interpret everything in terms 
of "stimulus and response" — psycho- 
logical terms with meanings similar to 
those already made familiar to the 
nurse through physiology. 

"Stimulus," in psychology, means 
practically the same as in physiology, 
only the former is always composed of 
many sensations, the whole complex 
group being termed the "Situation." 

"Response," in psychology, isalsomore 
inclusive in its meaning than in physio- 
logy. One response may include motor, 
glandular, emotional and mental reac- 
tions of a most complicated character. 

Increased ability to comprehend and 
predict, to produce and alter the "re- 
sponse" of her patients (as well as her 
own reactions), should be the ambition 
of the pupil nurse from the first weeks 
of her probation. 

The Roots of Habit 
A greater part of the "original cap- 
ital" possessed by each indivdual ante- 
dates birth by nine months, being in- 
nate in the fused germ plasm of the 
parents. Other traits may appear at 
birth, as a result of intrauterine devel- 
opment or birth conditions and injur- 
ies, e. g. — ophthalmia neonatorum, de- 
formities, idiocy, etc. These are 
termed "congenital." The instinctive 
reactions observable in the new-born 
are few, — chiefly sucking, grasping and 
random movements. Other instincts 



appear later and together these make 
possible all the changes in the human 
organism through the medium of stim- 
ulus and response. It is believed with- 
out these activities the organism would 
remain practically inert. 

Native reactions, then, form the basis 
of all acquired reactions and all educa- 
tion, mental acquisitions as well as 
motor, knowledge as well as skill, de- 
pend upon stimulus and response, for 
"ideas" are not stored in the brain like 
apples in a bin, like books on a shelf, 
nor even like glycogen in the liver. Just 
as muscles do not contract nor glands 
secrete except when stimulated, so an 
idea, thought, or emotion appears only in 
response to stimulus. Therefore, when- 
ever it is possible to control the "situa- 
tion" the response will take care of it- 
self; a comforting and inspiring thought 
for parents, nurses, and all educators. 

The Nurse's Problem 
The nurse's problem, then, becomes 
largely to determine to what extent she 
may hope to control the situation — all 
the multitude of stimuli which effect the 
responses of her patient — and the ways 
and means thereof. Would not this 
mental attitude revolutionize the think- 
ing of most nurses and envelop the 
most unpleasant task, the most tire- 
some patient with new interest? 

Good Technique 
One of the goals always set for the 
pupil nurse is the attainment of "good 
technique." In hospital vernacular, 
perfect technique means such skillful 
handling of sterile apparatus as to avoid 
the slightest contamination; such skill- 
ful manipulation of the patient as to 
occasion the minimum discomfort, and 
such elimination of unnecessarv move- 
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ments as to insure the maximum speed 
compatible with highest efficiency. It 
is quite correct to speak of technique 
as "second nature" since its acquisition 
is possible only because of the before 
mentioned "nature reactions" and sub- 
sequent accretion from well invested 
original capital. 

Skill or Skills 

The evolutionary development of 
certain "lower motor centers" in the 
cord and brain stem is evidenced by 
these innate reflexes, while all volun- 
tary reactions are controlled by the 
cortical centers in the motor area of the 
cerebrum, and now a theory is being 
advanced to explain the vast improve- 
ment possible in a performance under 
certain circumstances. It is believed that 
there may be developed in the hemis- 
phere opposite the hand most used, cer- 
tain "super-motor" centers which func- 
tion to insure the more perfect motor 
co-ordination known as "skill." 

Practice will not necessarily "make 
perfect." Mere repetition does not in- 
sure skill or skills, for each particular 
skill must be a separate co-ordination. 
A nurse may make, on an average, four 
beds a day, for two or three years, and 
not improve a whit over the first months 
of her probation. A clear conception 
of a goal and frequent checking up to 
determine progress, should motivate all 
practice. 

"Keep your eyes on the ball" is the 
slogan of the professor of golf; and 
keeping one's eyes on a definite goal is 
essential in order to perfect any one 
of the skills. 

Attention to the details of a perform- 
ance is essential, but there comes a 
stage when detail should be lost sight 



of and the project visualized as an 
entity. For example, — turning square 
corners and tightening the lower sheet 
may, with profit, occupy the whole at- 
tention of a probationer for a period, 
but should eventually become automatic 
in the making of a bed of ideal com- 
fortableness. 

Study Habits 
A consideration of good habits of 
study from the standpoint of stimulus 
and response, will be the subject of a 
later paper. 

Summary 

The price exacted for general effi- 
ciency as a nurse is eternal vigilance 
in the establishment of selected habits 
of thought and action. It takes time 
and numerous repetitions with a well 
defined goal, to fix a desirable habit; 
but it is possible to secure almost any 
change in original powers and capa- 
cities by "adroitly arranged stimuli fre- 
quently repeated." 

With a good system of habits there is 
no need for rules — not even the "Golden 
Rule." 
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